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A CCOU N T 
OF THE 


Pretender 5 Birth, & 6. 


of the Prince of Wales, and afterwards by that 


of the Pretender, His birth was an occaſion of triumph ta 
the Papiſts, but of aftoniſhment and terror to the Proteſtants, 
who ſaw their hopes defeated, that their Misfortunes would 
end with the death of the King, It is univerſally knowny 
that the birth of this Prince has been very much fuſpected, 

and that many did then, and ſtill do, believe it ſuppoſititious. 
Multitudes of Papers have been publiſhed for and againſt, 

ſame containing the grounds of the ſuſpicions, and others, 
arguments to remove them. The Reader, doubtleſs, ex- 

pects not the deciſion of à Fact which was never per- 


H E 10th of June 1688, will be remarkable for 
the birth of him, whe, during the Life ot the 


fectly cleared, the impoſture whereof teſts only upon 


conjectures and probabilities, and the truth upon fſup- 
poſitions, which indeed are generally true, but of which it 
cannot be ſaid, that it is impotſhble they may be ſometunes 
falſe. In general, it is very certain, the Queen, duti 
the whole time of her pregnancy, was ſuſpected of a deſigu 
to impoſe an heir upon the Kingdom, and this ſuſpicion was 
very publick. It is alſo. certain, that though the King and 


Queen knew of this — ey took no exre to remoye | 
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it, On the Eofitrafy, their whole cenduct, as well during 
Ne Queen's pregnancy, as her labour, gave ſtill greater 
ſtrength to the ſuſpicion, For a negligence which ſignifics 
nothing when there is no ſuſpicion, muſt be remarked when 
an impoſtor is ſuſpected. On the other hand, it ſeems a 
ſtanding rule, that, when both parents expreſs not. any 
doubt Aber the birth of their child, no perſon can be 
ſure they are deceived, But this rule is perhaps not ſo gene- 
ral and certain as many imagine. It is very good where 
there is no ſuſpicion of a cheat. But in caſe a preſumptive 
heir, dilinherited by the birth of a child, who comes to take 
his place, has good proofs that the child is ſuppoſititious, cer- 


_ tainly the bare owning of this child by beth parents, Will 
not invalidate proofs, Which I ſuppoſe to be full.” It is not 


impoſſible for a man and wife to ſuppoſe a child, thro? re- 
venge, or ſome other intereſt, in order to deprive a preſump- 
tive heir of their inheritance. I ſay, it is not impoſſible, 
though it rarely happens. There are however inſtances to 
prove, the poſſibility. Indeed, to decide by law, that a child 
is ſuppoſititious, very convincing. proofs muſt be alledged, 

becauſe the Judges, who are obliged to follow the rules of 
Low, are not determined by appearances, however probable 
they may be. But the caſe is not the fame with the pub- 
lick, on whom very often conjectures gigunded upon great 
probabilitics, malte as much impreſſion as the ſtrongeſt 


proofs, The affair in queſtion having never been legally de- 


cided, 1 can only preſent the Reader with what has been 
moſt probably urged pre and con, in order to aſſiſt him 
either to be determined for or againſt tlie, pretended ſuppo- 


ſition of the Prince of Wales, or to ſhew bim, that he 


ought to fufpend his judgment, till the thing is more plainly 


diſcovered. This! Propoſe to do with impartiality, in pro 
ducing the arguments. all 


ledged on both bden...:..:_--..:.. 
There are three opinions concerning the real or pretended 


birth of the Prince of Males. 


The firſt is, that the Queen was not with child when the 


pretended to be ſa, and that at the time of her pretended 
delivery, a fon was ſuppofed as being born of her. The 
Fecond is, that ſhe was really with child, but that having the 
misfortune of a miſcarriage, ſhe continued ſtill to feign her- 
ſell big, and at Jaft ſuppoſed, or cauſed to be ſuppoſed, a child 


as born of her body, and that this child dying ſhortly after, 


another was ſubſtituted in his room, and to this, dying ſeven 


weeks after, ſacceeded another child. The third opinion is, 


that the Queen Was really | with child, aud delivered the 10th 


of 


(s) 


of June of a ſon, the fame who is ſince called the Prelen- 
der, and is now at Rome. In confirmation of the firſt of 
theſe opinions it is alledged: 1, That the King, for certain 
reaſons, was become incapable of children. "5 That the 
Queen had been ſeven years without being with child; 
3. That now ſhe had never a conſtant reckoning. 4, That 
her delivery was ſudden, and immediately after the r&moving 


of her lodgings. 5. That it was on a Sunday morning, when 


all the Proteſtant Court-Ladies were at Church. 6. That 
neither the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, nor the Dutch Ambaſſador were preſent at her 
labour, though they were the three perſons who ought prin⸗ 
cipally to have been there. 7. That during the labour, her 
bed was not left ſo open as it ſhould have been. 8. That 
while ſhe went with child, ſhe never ſatisfied the Princeſs 
Anne, and man) proteſtant Ladies about her, of her big- 
neſs, either b etting chem feel her belly, or fee her breaſts. 
Neither did the ſhew the Princeſs any of her milk after 
her lying-in. 10. That during her labour, a warming; pan 
was brought into the room, though the weather was ex 
treme hot, and the room heated by a vaſt crowd of people: 
Laſtly, it was alledged, that che“ the King, Queen, and 
Courtiers, ſufficiently knew before the delivery, that the 
nation ſuſpected an impeſture, they did not uſe thoſe pre- 
cautions 25 they might and ought to have done in ſuch 2 
caſe; and, inſtead of putting it bevend all poſſibility of 
doubt, they left ſo many marks of ſuſpicion, as cauſed infi 
nite doubts and diſputes : inſomuch that fome Roman Ca- 
tholicks theniſelves owned, That . important an affair had 
been managed with great ſupineneſ and imprudence. Ibis is 
what Mr. Echard ſays, one of the moſt moderate Hiſto⸗ 
rians, who is not to be ſuſpected by the. King's adherents. 


Dr. FYetwed is very ſhort in his account of this matter, 


and contents himſelf with giving the general opinion, with- 
out any thing of his own. Theſe are + his words : 

© While the Biſhops were in the Tower, the Remak 

„ Catholicks had their hopes crowned with the birth of 5 

6 pretended Prince of Wales. The fears of a Proteſtant $uc- 

ps ceſſor, had been the only allay that rendered their proſ- 

9 leſs perfect. Now the happineſs of having an heir 

ce to the Crown, to be bred up in their own' Religion, 

quaſhed all thoſe fears, and azoned for the uncertainty of 


0 ds King's life. It was ſo much their intereſt to have 


1 one, and there were ſo Fay circumſtaaces that ſcemed 
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(6) 
* to render his birth ſuſpicious, that the nation in general 
e were inclinable to belieye, that this was the laſt effort of 


« the party, to accompliſh our ruin. | 


But the moſt circumſtantial account of this affair, is that 
of Dr. Burnet Biſhop of Saliſlury, in the Hiſtor of his 
ewn Times, publiſhed ſince his death. As I am to make 
ſome remarks on his teſtimony, it will be neceſſary to inſert 
the following paſſage, wherein he exprefly ſpeaks of the 
birth of the Prince of Males. 59g 

I muſt now look back to England, where the Queen's 
te delivery was the ſubject of all men's diſcourſe, And 

« ſince ſo much depends on this, I will give as full and as 


c diſtin an account of all that related to that matter, 23 


J could gather yp, either at that time or afterwards. 


% The Queen had been for fix or ſeven years in ſuch an il! 
„ ſtate of health, that every winter brought her very near 


<« death. Thoſc about her ſeemed well-aſſured, that ſhe, 
ce who had buried all her children foon after they were born, 
e and had now tor ſeveral years ceaſed bearing, would have 
* no more children. Her own Prieſts apprehended it, and 
e ſeemed to wiſh for her death. She had great and fre- 
te quent diſtempers, that returned often, which put all peo- 
© ple out of their hopes or fears of her haying any children. 
« Her ſpirits were now much on the fret. She was eager 
4 in the proſecution of all the King's deſigns. It was be- 
« lieved, that ſhe had a main hand in driving him to them 
« all, And he, perhaps, to make her gentler to him in 
* his yagrant amours, was more eaſy to her in every thing 
« elle, The Lady Deorchefter was come back from [r-- 
* land; and the King went often to her. But it was viſt- 
« ble, ſhe was not like to gain that credit in affairs, to 
© which ſhe had aſpired: And therefore this was leſs con- 


„ ffdered. 


„ She had ancther mortification, when Fitz- James the 
„ King's Son was made Duke of Berwick. He was a ſoft 


* and harmleſs young man, and was muck beloved by the 


« King: But the Queen's diſlike kept him from making 
© any great figure. He made two campaigns in Hungary, 
© that wet: little to his hanour : For, as his Governor di- 
© verted the allowance that was given for keeping a table, 
cc and ſent him always to eat at other tables, fo, tho' in 
< the ſiege of Buda there were many occaſions given him 
to have diftinguiſhed himſelf, yet he had appeared in none 
«© of them. LI here was more care takin of his perſon, 
02 | 0 “ than 


— 


cc 
140 
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mother, the 


K 

than became his age and condition. Yet his Governor's 
brother was a Jeſuit, and in the ſecret : So every thing 
was ventured on by him, and all was forgiven him. 
In September, the former year, the Qucen went to 
the Bath, where the King came and ſaw her, and ſtaid 
a tew Days with her. She after that purſued a full courſe 
of bathing : And having reſolved to return in the end of 
September, an accident took her to which the ſex is ſubs 
ject ; and that made her ſtay there a week longer. She 
came to Windſor on the 6th of October. It was faid, 
that at the very time of her coming to the King, her 

Buches of Modena, made a vow to the 
Lady £eretto, that her daughter might by her means 


have a Son. And it went current, that the Queen be- 
| lieved herſelf to be with child in that very inſtant in 
which her mother made her vow: Of which, ſome 


travellers have aſſured me, there was a ſolemn record 
made at Loretto. A conception ſaid to be thus begun, 
looked ſuſpicious. It was now fixed to the 6th of Ooter : 
So the nine months were to run to the 6th of July. She 


was in the progreſs of her big belly, let blood ſeveral 


times: And the moſt aſtringent things that could be pro- 
poſed were uſed,  +*# | W 
«« It was ſoon obſerved, that all things about her perſon 
were managed with a myſterious ſecrecy, into which none 
were admitted but a few Papiſts. She was not drefled 
nor undreſſed with the uſual ceremony. Prince George 
told me, that the Princeſs went as far in deſiring to be 
fatisfied, by feeling the motion, after ſhe {ſaid ſhe was quick, 


as ſhe could go without breaking with her: And ſhe had 


ſometimes ſtaid by her even indecently long in mornings 


to ſee her riſe, and to give her her ſhift : But ſhe never 


did either. She never offered 4, ſatisfaction in that 
matter by letter to the Princeſs of Orange, nor to any of 


the Ladies of quality, in whoſe word the world would 


have acquieſced. The thing upon this began to be ſuſ- 
pected : And ſome libels were writ, treating the whole 
as an unpoſture. The uſe the Queen made of this, was, 
to fay, that ſince ſhe ſaw ſome were ſuſpecting her eapa- 
ble of ſo black a contrivance, ſhe ſcorned to fatisfy thoſe 
who could entertain ſuch thoughts of her. How juſt 
ſocver this might be, with relation to the libellers, yet 
certainly if the was truly with child, ſhe owed it to the 
King and herſelf, to the King's daughters, but moſt of 
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all to the infant ſhe carried in her belly, to give ſuch 
reaſonable ſatisfaction, as might put an end to jealouſy. 


This was in ber power to do every day: And her not 
doing it, gave juſt grounds of ſuſpicion. 


+ Things went thus on till AMonday in Eafter week 


On that day the King went to Rochefter, to ſee ſome 
of che naval preparations; but was ſoon ſent for by the 
Queen, who apprehended ſhe was in danger of miſcar- 
rying. Dr. Scarborough was come to Knightsbridpge to ſee 


' Biſhop Ward, my predeceſſor, who had been his antient 
friend, and was then his patient: But the Queen's 
3 coach, was ſent to call him in all haſte, fince ſhe was 
near miſearrying. Dr. Windebauk, who knew nothing 
of this matter, ſtaid long that morning upon an appoint- 
ment for Dr. Walgrave, another of the Queens phyſi- 
_ clans, who, the next time he ſaw him, excuſed himſelf; 


for the Queen, he ſaid, was then under the moſt appa- 


rent ſigns of miſcarrying, . Of this the Doctor made 


oath; and it is yet extant. 


« On theſame day, the Counteſs of Clarmdm, being to 


go out of town for a few days, came to ſee the Queen 
before ſhe went, knowing nothing of what had happen- 
ed to her. And ſhe, being a Lady of the Bed-chamber 
to the Queen Dowager, did, according to the rule of the 
Court, go into the Queen's Bed-chamber without aſking 
admittance. She ſaw the Queen a-bed , bemoaning 
herſelf in a moſt doleful manner, ſaying * Undone, 
undine : And one that belonged to her carried ſomewhat 
out of the bed, which the believed was linnen taken from 
the Queen. She was upon this in ſome contuſion : And 
the Counteſs of Pois coming in, went to her, and 


Maid with ſome ſharpneſs, What do you do here? And 
Carried her to the door. Before ſhe had got out of the 


Court, one of the Bed-chamber-women followed her, 

and charged her not to fpeak of any thing the had ſeen 

155 day. This matter, whatever was in it, was huſhed 
And the Queen held on her courſe, _ 

6 The Princeſs had miſcarried in the ſpring. $0, as 


* ſoon as ſhe had recovered her ſtrength, the King preſled 


her to go to the Bath, ſince that had ſo good an effect 
on the Queen. Some of her Phyſicians, and all her 
other friends, were againſt her going. Lorber, ore of 
her Phyſicians, told me, he was againſt it: He thought, 


ſhe was not ſtrong enough for the Bath, though "the 


a “ King 


ceſs, and adviſe her to go to the Bath. 
* ſpoke to him told him, the King was much ſet on it; 
and that he expected it of him, that he would perſwade 


King prefled it with an unuſual vehemence. e 


another Phyſician, told the Earl of Shrewſbury, from 
* whom I had it, that he was prefled to $9 to the Prin- 
h 


e perſon that 


her to it. Millington anſwer:d, He would not adviſe a 
patient according to direction, but according to his own 
reaſon: So he would not go. Scarborough and Mitherly 
took it upon them to advile it: S0 the went thither in 
the end of May. CP”. | 
As ſoon as ſhe was gone, thoſe about the Queen did 
all of the ſudden change her reckoning, and began it 
from the King's being with her at Bath. This came on 
fo quick, that though the Qucen had ſet the fourteenth 


of June for her going to Windſor, where the intended to 


lie-in, and all the preparations for the birth and for the 


children were ordered to be made ready by the end of 


June, yet now a reſolution was taken for the Queen's 
lying-in at St. James's, and directions were given to have 
all things quickly ready. The Bath Water either did 
not agree with the Princeſs, or the advices of her friends 
were ſo preſſing, who thought her abſence from the Court 


at that time of ſuch conſequence, that in compliance 


with them the gave it out it did not, and that therefore 
ſhe would return in a few days. 


Ihe day after the Court had this notice, the Queen | 
ſaid the would go to St. James's, and look for the good 


hour. She was often told, that it was impoſſible upon fa 
ſhort a warning to havg things ready. But ſhe was fo 
poſitive, that ſhe ſaid; ſhe would lye there that night, tho? 
ſhe ſhould lye upon the boatds. And at night, though 
the ſhorter and quicker way was to go from Ihiteball ta 
St. James's through the Park, and ſne always went that 


ay, yet now by a fort of affectation, ſhe would bg 


carried thither by Charing-Crafs through the Pall all. 
And it was given out by all her train, that lhe was going 


to be delivered. Some ſaid it would be next morning: 
And the Prieſts ſaid very confidently, that it would be a 


boy. | 


„The next morning about nine o'clock, ſhe ſent word 


to the King, that the was in labour. Ihe Queen Dow- 
ager was next ſent to. But no Ladies were ſent for: 89 
that no women were in the room, but two drefiers, 
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and one under-drefler, and the midwife. The Earl of 
Arran ſent notice to the Counteſs of Sunderland; fo ſhe 


came. The Lady Bellafis came alſo in time. The 
Proteſtant Ladies that belonged to the Court were all gone 
to Church, before the news waslet go abroad : For it hap- 


* pened on Trinity-Swnday, it being that year on the tenth 


of June. The King brought over with him from Mhite- 
hall a great many Peers and Privy-Counſellors. And of 


| theſe, eighteen were let into the Bed-chamber ; but they 


ſtood at the fartheſt end of the room. The Ladies ſtood 
within the alcove. The curtains of the bed were drawn 
cloſe, and none came within them but the midwife, and 
an under-dreſſer. The Queen lay all the while a-bed : 


And in order to the warming one {ide of it, a warming- 


pan was brought, but it was not opened, that it might 
be ſeen that there was fire and nothing elſe in it. So here 
was matter for ſuſpicion, with which all people were filled. 
A little before ten the Queen cried out as in a ſtrong 
pain, and immediately after the midwife faid aloud, ſhe 
was happily brought to bed. When the Lords all cried 


out, of what? the midwife anſwered, the Queen muſt 


not be ſurprized ; only ſhe gave a ſign to the Counteſs of 
Sunderland, who upon that touched her forehead, by 
which, it being the ſign before agreed on, the King ſaid 
he knew it wasa boy. No cries were heard from the 
child ; nor was it ſhewed to thoſe in the room. It was 
pretended more air was neceſſary. The under-dreſſar 
went out of the room with the child; or ſomewhat elſe 
in her arms to a dreſſing-room, to which there was a 
door near the Queen's bed ; but there was another entry 
to it from other apartments. The King continued with 
the Lords in the Bed-chamber for fome minutes, which 
was either a ſign of much phlegm upon ſuch an occaſion ; 
for it was not known whether the child was alive or dead: 


Or it looked like giving time for ſome management. Af- 


ter a little while they went all into the dreſſing- room, and 
then the news was publiſhed. In the mean while, no 
body was called to lay their hands on the Queen's belly, 
in order to a full ſatisfaftion., When the Princefs came 
to town, three days after, ſhe had as little ſatisfaction 
given her. Chamberlain the man-midwife, who was al- 
ways ordered to attend her labour before, and who brought 
the plaiſters for putting back the milk, wondered that he had 
not been ſent to. He went according to cuſtom with the 

| e plaiſters; 
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plaiſters: But he was told they had no occaſion for him, 
He fancied that ſome other perſon was put in his place; 
but he could not find that any had it. All that concerned 
the milk, or the Queen's purgations, was managed ſtill 
in the dark, This made all people inclined more and 
more to believe, there was a baſe impoſture now put on 
the nation. That ſtill increaſed. That night one Hem- 
ings, a very worthy man, an Apothecary by his trade, 
who lived in St. Martin's-Lane, the very next door to 
a family of an eminent Papiſt, (Brown brother to the 
Viſcount Montacute, lived there,) the wall between his 
parlour and theirs being ſo thin, that he could eaſily hear 


any thing that was ſaid with a louder voice; he ( Hemings) 
was reading in his parlour late at night, when he heard 


one coming iato the neighbouring parlour, and fay with 
a doleful voice, the Prince of //ales is dead: Upon which 
a great many that lived in the Houſe came down ſtairs 
very quick ; Upon this confuſion he could not hear any 


thing more; but it was plain, they were in a great conſter- 


nation. He went with the news next morning to the 
Biſhops in the Tower. The Counteſs of Clarendon came 
thither ſoon after, and told them, ſhe had been at the 
young Prince's door, but was denied acceſs: She was 


amazed at it; and aſked if they knew her: They ſaid 


they did, but that the Queen had ordered, that no per- 
ſon whatſoeyer ſhould be ſuffered to come into him. 
This gave credit to Hemings's ſtory, and looked as if all 


was, ordered to be kept ſhut up cloſe, till another child 


was found. One, that ſaw the child two days after, 
ſaid to me, that he looked ſtrong, and not like a child 
ſo newly born. Vindebanꝭ met Walgrave the day afte 
this birth, and remembered him of what he had told hun 


eight weeks before, He acknowledged what he had (aid, 


but added, that God wrought miracles. Lo which no 


reply could or durſt be made by the other: It needed 


none, 80 healthy a child being ſo little like any of thoſe 
the Queen had born, it was given out, that he had fits, 
and could not live. But thoſe who ſaw tim every day 
obſerved no ſuch thing. On the contrary, the child was 
in a very proſperous ſtate, None of thoſe fits ever hap- 
pen'd, when the Princeſs was at Court; for ſhe could 


not be denied admittance, though all others were, 80 


this was believed to be given out to make the matter more 
credible, It is true, ſome weeks alter that, the Court 
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es being gone to Wi ndfor, and the child ſent to Richmond, 
© he fell into ſuch fits, that four Phyſicians were ſent for. 
They all looked on him as a dying child. The King 
„ and Queen were fent for. The Phyſicians went to A 
& dinner prepared for them; and were often wondering that 
they were not called for. They took it for granted that 
the child was dead. But, when they went in after din- 

«ner to look on him, they ſaw a ſound healthy child, that 
s ſeemed to have had no fort of illneſs on him. It was ſaid, 
that the child was ſtrangely revived of a ſudden. Some 
*« of the Phyſicians told Lloyd, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, that 
© it was not poſſible for them to think it was the ſame child. 
* They looked on one another, but durſt not. ſpeak what 
** they thought. 

* Thus J have related ſuch particulars as I could gather 
4c of this birth: To which ſome more ſhall be added, 
* when I give an account of the proof that the King 
«© brought afterwards to put this matter out of doubt; but 
* by which it became indeed more doubtful than ever. 1 
Vs took moſt of theſe from the informations that were ſent 
« over to the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, as I had many 
from the vouchers themſelves. I do not mix with theſe, 
te the various reports that were, both then and afterwards, 
<< ſpread of this matter, of which Biſhop L/;yd has a great 
collection, moſt of them well atteſted, What truth ſo- 
ever may bein theſe, this is certain, that the method in 

«© which this matter was conducted from firſt to Jaſt was 
{! <6 very unaccountable. If an impoſture had been intended, 
I it could not have been otherwiſe managed. The pretend. 
1 ed excuſe that the Queen made, that ſhe owed no ſatiſ- 
5 „ faction to thoſe who could ſuſpect her capable of ſuch baſe 


1 * forgery, was the only excuſe that ſhe could have made, 
\ e if it had been really what it was commonly faid to be. She 
1 ſeemed to be ſoon recovered, and was fo little altered by 


her labour, either in her looks or voice, that this helped 
not alittle to increaſe jealouſies. The rejoycings over Eng- 
land upon this birth, were very cold and forced. Bone- 
fires were made in Tome places, and a fet of congratula- 
NR 4. tory addrefies went round the nation. None durſt op- 
TY „ But all was formal, and only to make a 
3H e ew.“ 

1 After having related FA has been aid by Mr. Echard, 
EW and the biſhop of Haliſbury, on the birth of the Prince of 
=. - W. ales, J thall make ſome remar 1 on this ſubject. . 
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1. If the accounts of theſe two famous writers be care 


fully examined, it will doubtleſs be ſurpriſing, to find a fort 


of contradiction between them. For the ſuſpicions men- 
tioned by the firſt, are, that the Queen, tho? ſhe pretended 
to be, yet was not with child. Nay, the Biſhop of Sa/:/- 
bury ſeems at firſt to ſupport this ſuſpicion, by ſpeaking of 


her great and frequent diſtempers; of her having for 
ſeveral years ceaſed bearing; of her having buried all 


her children ſoon after my were born; of her refuling to give 
ſatisfaction to the Princeſs of Denmar#, and the Proteſtant 
Ladies of the Court. Nevertheleſs, he ſays politively after- 
wards, that ſhe was really with child the 6th of October 
(1), and chat in Eaſter week ſhe had a mifcarriage, that is, 
ſix months after conception. If this be true, it very plainly 
follows, that all the ſuſpicions entertained of the Queen 
from the beginning of January, (the time of her declared 
pregnancy) to Eater week, ought to vaniſh, though ſhe 
had been leſs careful of giving ſatisfaction to the publick, 
than ſhe was. Aſſuredly this negligence is not capable to 
invalidate the reality of her pregnancy, if ſhe had a miſcar- 
riage in the beginning of her ſeventh month. What the 


| #501 of Denmark told Dr. Burnet of his Princeſs's fruit- 


eſs endeavours to ſee the Queen riſe, cannot ſerve to con- 


firm the ſuſpicion of an impoſture, unleſs it appear, that this 
was from the Monday before Eafter, to the 10th of June 
(2). But the Biſhop fixes no time. It might even be in- 


ferred from the order obſerved by the Biſhop in his ſtory, 
that what he ſays concerning the Princeſs of Denmark, paſſ- 
ed between January and Eaſter week. But, ſuppoling the 
reality of the pregnancy, it is clear, that the Queen might 
have given ſatisfaction to the Princeſs, and the Proteſtant 
Court-Ladies. And it cannot be denied, that ſhe commit- 
ted a great error in refuſing to do it. But it is certain, this 
reſuſal proves nothing, it it be true that ſhe was with child, 
at leaſt till Eaſter week. The times are therefore carefully 
to be diſtinguiſhed. Her obſtinacy to give no ſatisfaction, 
from January, when ſhe declared herſelf with child, to 
„ 5 Eafter 


n 
1 


(1) He only ſays, eit went current, that the Queen believed 
herſelf to be with child on October 6.“ p. 7. 
(2) It is here proper to take notice of the paſſage in Biſfiop 


£ Burnet, © That the Princeſs went as far in defiring to be ſatiſ- 
-** fied by feeling the motion, after the Queen ſaid ſhe was quick, 


© asſhe conld go without breaking with her.“ ibid. 
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Zaſter week, can be aſcribed only to an unſcaſonable and 


pPrepoſterous haughtineſs. But it may be ſuſpected, that 


from Eaſter week, to the 1oth of Fune, ſhe {till pretended 
to be with child, when ſhe was no longer fo, and that ſhe 
produced another at the time of her pretended delivery. 


Thus all the ſuſpicions concerning the reality of her preg- 


nancy, are to be included within the ſpace of two months. 


For in the year 1688, Eaſter-day was the 15th of April; 


the Queen had a miſcarriage the Monday before Eaſter, on 
the qth of April; and ſhe was delivered the roth of June. 
But no time is fixed for this refuſal of ſatisfaction to the pub- 
lick, though, the Queen being ſix months gone when {he 
miſcarried, the might, for ſome time, have cauſed the mo- 


tion of the child to be perceived. 


2. In the Biſhop of Saliſbury's account, are four ſeveral 
children. The firſt, which really belonged to the Queen, 
was an untimely birth of ſix months. The ſecond was ſup- 
pofed at the time of her pretended delivery, and died the ſame 
day. The third was brought in the room of the dead child, 
and died alſo fome weeks after at Richmond. The fourth, 
ſubſtituted in the room of the third, muſt be the preſent 


Pretender. It is ſurpriſing, that Mr. &chard, who proba- 


bly writ the Hiſtory of this reign, but twenty or twenty-five 


years after the time I am ſpeaking of, ſhould have heard 


nothing of theſe two laſt impoſtures, but confincs himſelf ta 
one, in what he relates concerning the publick ſuſpicions. _ 
3. Fuller who pretended to give an exact account of the 
cheats, agrees not with the Biſhop of Sali/oury. But I thall 
not inſiſt on his teſtimony, becauſe his pretended diſcovery 
has been little regarded. | 

4. It remains therefore to examine what the Biſhop of 
Saliſbury fays, to make us ſuſpect the ſuppoſition of the 


three laſt children. For, the firſt, which was but a miſ- 
carriage, according to this author, was really the Queen's. 


To this end, we are to diſtinguiſh three different times, 


namely, before, at, and after her delivery. I ſhall make 


ſome obſervations upon the moſt remarkable circumſtances 
of each of theſe times, rg. 5 
1. The King's preſſing the Princeſs to go to Bath, agrees 
very well with the deſign of ſuppoſing an heir. For the pre- 
ſence of the Princeſs at the Queen's pretended delivery, 
muſt have been perplexing, on account of her intereſt to de- 
tect the impoſture. Had the King contented himſelf with 
barcly adviting her to go tothe Bath, nothing could have been 
inferred 


(15) 


inferred ſrom it, but that he thought the Bath good for her 


health. But his preſſing it with an unuſual vehemence, 
and cauſing a Phyſician to be told, that he expected it of 
him that he would perſwade her to it, ſeem to diſcover ſome 
{ecret deſign, eſpecially, when it is conlideved, that an im- 


poſture was already ſuſpected. This ſuſpicion is farther con- 


firmed by the change of the Queen's reckoning, and by her 
delivery two days after it was known, that the Princeſs was 
upon the point of returning from the Bath. But there muſt 
not be given to this cauſe of ſuſpicion, more ſtrength than it 
really has. For as it is very poſſible for the King to have be- 
lieved, that the Bath would be of ſervice to the Princeſs his 
daughter, the ſuſpicion of his acting from another motive, is 

founded only upon the ſuppoſition of an impoſture. If this 
was well proved, the King's proceeding would become a 


fort of a new proof. But as it is not, it ſeems that the ſuſ- 
picion ought not to be ſupported by the ſuppoſition of che 


ns in queſtion. 
Hf it is true, that the Queen did not believe herſelf 


* child till the 6th of OAober, and that ſhe afterwards 


ſuddenly changed her reckoning, there is reaſon to ſuſpect 
ſome myſtery in it. And indeed, by this new reckoning 


ſhe was to be brought to bed during the abſence of the Prin- 
ceſs of Denmark, whereas by the firſt ſhe could not be de- 
livered till after her return. Jo this may be added, that if 
it is true, that about the end of September ſhe was Ropped ac 


the Bath, one week longer than ſhe intended, by an acci- 


dent to Which the ſex 1s ſubject, ſhe could not be with child 
from the foth of September, nor conſequently brought to 
bed the 10th of June. To this it is anſwered, that theſe miſ- 
reckonings are common to the whole ſex. But this reafon 


cannot take place here, becauſe it did not appear that the 


Queen thought herſelf miſtaken. 

3. It cannot be denied, that there is ſomething extraordi- 
nary in the Queen's ſudden reſolution, of going tolye-in at St. 
James's, when things were not ready. Hitherto no proba- 
ble reaſon has been given of this fudden change, to thew 
that ſhe could lye- in more commodiouſly at St. Fames's than 


at I} biteball, nor why the at firſt choſe WWindfer for the 


place, and kxed the time for the beginning of July. 


4. 1 own 1 fee nothing in the Queen” s affectation of be- 
ing carried to St. Janes s by Charing Cros, through the 
Pall-all, to confirm the ſuſpicion of an impoſture, 
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F. I never heard that the preſence of the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury is abſolutely neceffary at the delivery of the 
Queens of England, eſpecially at that of a poptſh Queen, 
who could have no great need of his affiſtance; 
As for the time of the Queen's delivery, there ate many 
things to be examined. OO ny of | 
1. The Queen after having declared her intention to lye- 
in at St. James's, without any apparent neceſſity, was bent 
to go thither on the Saturday, though nothing was ready. 
This is a ſign, ſhe thought it would be too late if ſhe defer. 
red going until the next day. It is therefore clear; that ſhe 
expected the moment of her delivery every hour, and yet 
when ſhe began to find herſelf ill, No women were in the 
room but two dreſſsrs, one under-dreſſer, and the midwife. 
Not one foreign Lady was in the Palace. It cannot be de- 
nied, that this was very extraordinary for a Queen, ſince 
Ei | it was fo eaſy to have other Ladies at hand to aſſiſt her; and 
the more, as ſhe hourly expected the moment of her deli- 
very. It is no leſs extraordinary, that none of the Court- 
Ladies were called beſides the Counteſs of Sunderland, by 
the particular care of the Earl of Arran; and the Queen 
Dowager, who lodged in Somerſet- Hauſe, a great way from 
St. James s. All this ſeems to diſcover, it was not defired 
that many Ladies ſhould be preſent at the labour. To this 
it is anſwered, that the Queen was ſurprized, as women fre- 
quently are, and that the Proteſtant Ladies were at Church. 
But ſome take occaſion from hence to confirm their ſuſpi- 
cion. They ſuppoſe, the Queen would not have gone with 
ſo much precipitation on Saturday night, to St. James's, if 
| the had not known ſhe ſhould be delivered the next morn- 
ing, while the Proteſtant Ladies were employed at their de- 
votions. But after all, this is only a ſuſpicion. For, who 
can be ſure, that the Queen acted by the motive aſcribed to 
I her ? All that can be ſaid, is, that the point in queſtion be- 
11 ing a child who, if a boy, was to take place of a Princeſs, 
P | preſumptive heir of the King her father, the King and 
1 Queen ought to have put his birth out of all doubt. Inſtead 
11 of this, they confirmed, by a myſterious conduct, ſuſpi- 
cions which were already but too far ſpread, and of which 
they could not be ignorant. "The empreſs Conſtantia, wife 
of Henry VI. proving with child at the age of fifty- two 
years, choſe a place the moſt publick for her labour, and 
thereby removed all ſuſpicion of the birth of her child. On 
the contrary, the Queen of King James II. tor WO neg 
cctec 
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ected all precautions, has left upon her ſon, real or pretended, 
a blot which has not yet been effaced. ns hs 

2. The King's being at the further end of the room with 
eighteen Peers and ahi Toy quo is a circumſtance 


which proves nothing at all. It is well known, that on theſe 
occaſions men approach not the bed, to be eye-witneſles of 
what paſſes there. All they can do, is to be attentive to the 
cries of the mother, or the infant. Befides the King himſelf 
vas not leſs ſuſpected than the Queen. Se e 
23. As to the warming - pan brought into the Queen's 

chamber, and which is ſuppoſed to have in it a new- born 
child, this is only a conjeture founded upon the ſeeming 
uſcleſsneſs of a warming pan the 1oth of June, which proved 
an exceſſive hot day, To this it is anſwered, that a labour 
is often attended with a quaking and trembling like an ague, 
which begins with a cold fit. This is what I know nothing 
of. It is alſo pretended, that it was impoſſible to put a news 
born child, in the narrow compaſs of a warming- pan, with- 
out ſtifling it. 1 

4. It is very extraordinary, that the Queen was not a full 
hour in labour; for the King was ſent for at nine o' clock, 
and before ten the Queen was delivered. She cried out but 
once, in the moment of her delivery. When the mind is 
filled with ſuſpicions, ſuch circumſtances help to confirm 
them. Thoſe who are not in the ſame diſpoſition, find no- 
thing extraordinary in this; becauſe the Queen had ever 
had eaſy and quick labours. RY 

5. It is commonly true, that children, the moment they 
are born, and expoſed to the air, are heard to cry. But I 
know not whether this can be conſidered as infallible. How- 
ever, the Queen having neglected to give undoubted proofs 
of her pregnancy, every little uncommon circumſtance was 
capable to confirm the ſuſpicion of an impoſture. * 

6. As to the ſtreſs that is laid upon the curtains of the bed 
being cloſe drawn, this cannot ſeem firange, ſince there 
were eighteen Lords in the room. 
7. Ihe circumſtance of the child's being not ſhewn, can 
cauſe no ſuſpicion, but on ſuppoſition of the ſuſpicion itſelf, 
which ought to have been removed, by fhewing the child 
as it came from the womb. For, otherwiſe, it is not uſually 
done, till the midwife has taken due care of the child. But 
if this is urged to prove, that a child was not taken out of 
the Queen's bed, the ſuſpicion of the warming-pan muſt 
_ neceffarily be ſuppreſſed ; for had a child been put in the 

pan, it could alſo be taken out of it. — 


** 

g. Whati is ſaid of the King's continuing with the Lords 
fome minutes in the Bed-chamber, and that it looked like gi- 
ving time for ſome management, is a gloſs which deſerves 
little-or no notice. 

. Thoſe who believe the child in queſtion not born of 
the Queen, would have had her take alf the precautions 
which they themſelves imagine, to deſtroy all ſort of doubt, 
and the omiſſion of one of theſe precautions is, with themy 
ſufficient to confirm their ſuſpicions. 

10. If no ſatisfaction was given to the Pane of Den- 
mark after her return from the Bath, it may be alledged, 
that ſhe diſcovered no jealouſy concerning the birth of the 
Prince of Males, and as ſhe appeared convinced of the truth, 
there was no neceſſity of giving her proofs. 

11. The reſuſal gf Chamberlain's plaiſtets would be very 
apt to cauſe a ſuſpicion, if it was impoſſible for the Queen's 
breaſts not to want them. But how many labours are therc, 
which have no need of remedies for putting back the milk? 
However, the Biſhop of Saliſbury obviates this anſwer, by 
ſaying, that in her former labours, the Queen had alway's 
great plenty of milk. 

12. What is ſaid of the Queen's recovering ſo ſoon after 

her delivery, proves nothing. Some mothers have ſo caſy 

labours, that in a few days one can hardly perceive any 
alteration in them. Beſides, it is too general an expreſſion 
to ſay, the Queen ſermed to be ſoon recovered. The preciſe 
ume ſhould have been marked, that it might be Judged, | 
whether there was any thing extraordinary i in it. 

Nevertheleſs, all theſe reaſons of ſuſpicion laid together, 
make an impreſſion upon many men, which each in particu- 

| lar would not be able to do. We muſt always recur to this 
5 point, that the King and Queen, knowing that they were 
1 ſuſpected: of an impoſture, ought to have taken juſt meaſures 
T7 to remove the ſuſpicion, and not having done it, it is not 
2 very ſtrange, it ſhould continue to this day. 
1 As to what paſſed after the delivery, I mean the ſuppoſi- 
it | tion of two children, when the firſt was dead, the Biſhop 
Sit | of Saliſbury's account reſts only upon the credit of ſome per- 
i | 1 ſons whom he has given for vouchers, and of others not 
| | Mit | named by him. There are beſides ſeveral particulars, in 
i WY proof of which he produces no teſtimony, 
| | He ſuppoſes, that the child of which it was pretended the 
Le: Queen was delivered, died the ſame day. This ſuppoſition 
1 is grounded upon what Hemings heard through the wall of 
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Prince's door to cke Counteſs of Clarendon. All this may 


be of ſome weight, when a bare ſuſpicion only is meant to 
be eſtabliſhed, But if it is produced as a proof, the inſuffi- 
ciency of it, is eaſily ſeen. 

The death of the ſecond child at Richmond ſtands only 
upon the report of four Phyſicians, who were ſent for to 
viſit him. The Biſhop does not make the Phyſicians poſi- 
tively ſay that the child died, but only that, They all looked 
o him as a dying child, and as they were not called for af- 
ter dinner, They took it for granted that the child was dead. 
But this conſequence is not abſolutely neceſlary ; for poſſibly 
they were not called, becauſe the child grew better, But, 
ſays the Biſhop, When they went in ; pf dinner to look on 
tbe child, ihey ſaw a ſound healthy child, that ſeemed to have 
had no illneſs on him. They inferred from this, that he was 


not the ſame child, and the Biſhop concludes that the firſt 


was dead, and another put in his room. What is particu- 


lar in this fact, is, that theſe four Phylicians doubted, this 
was the ſame child, only becauſe the firſt had been ſick, 


and this was ſound and healthy, as if all children at ſuch an 


age were ſo like one another, that no feature could diftinguiſh 


them. And yet, theſe Phyſicians thought, 1t was not the 
fame child, only by the difference between a ſtate of health 
and ſickneſs. This is very ſurpriſing, ſince naturally the 


faces of the two children muſt have been ſo different, as not 


to need other marks (i). | 
In ſhort, the Biſhop of Saliſbury's whole account of theſe 
three impoſtures, reſts either upon hearſay, or what he read 
in the informations ſent to the Prince and Princeſs of O- 
e Fange; 


(1) Colonel Sands, who died in 1728. being in 1688. Gen- 


tleman-waiter to the Princeſs Aune, was ſent by her from Jungs 


bridge (where ſhe then was) to Court, to enquire after her bro- 
ther's health. Going up immediately to the King without cere- 
mony or interruption, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, he came into the 


room where the Prince lay, He ſaw there a pale long-viſaged 
child, with red ſpots in his face, and other marks of weakneſs. 


This ſtruck him ſo, that he took very particular notice of it: But 
preſently after the Ladies in the room caine and turned him out, 
laying, the Prince was aſleep. At his going out he met the King, 
who aſked him with a diſturbed countenance, whether he had ſeen. 
the Prince? Sands fearing he had done ſomething amiſs, denied 


it; upon which the King's countenance cleared up. Some time 


after he was called to look at the Prince; but ſaw a child of very 
different looks and completion from that which he found before. 
All theſe particulars he committed to writing, and carried them 
to the Princeſs. Contin. of Buker's Chron, Edit. 17 30. p. 753. 
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( 20 
range; for he was then at the Hague, The ſenders of theſe 
informations were, probably, no friends of King James. It 
is therefore very poſſible, not to ſay likely, that they have 
aggravated their reports, and collected every circumſtance, 
true or falſe, which was apt to perſwade the Prince and 
Princeſs, that the Prince of Wales was ſuppoſititious. As for 
the Biſhop of Saliſbury, I am perſwaded, he has related no- 
thing but what he either heard, read, or believed to be true. 
But who canfay, he was not deceiyed by prejudiced perſons, 
who looked upon their fuſpicions as ſo many convincing 
proofs? I am aware, that all the Engliſb have not the ſame 


opinion of Dr, Burnet as J have. Volumes of remarks up- 


on his Hiſtory, in which he is violently abuſed, demonſtrate, 


that the Jacobites conſider him as the ſworn enemy of James 


II, and as deferying no credit. But as, for very good rea- 
fons, they have not thought proper to make remarks upon 
what he ſays of three ſuppoſititious children, it is not my bu- 
ſineſs to gueſs what they could have ſaid. I preſume there- 
fore he has invented nothing, without pretending, however, 
to warrant what he ſays upon the teſtimony of otners. 

But fo give the reader a farther infight into this affair, it 


will be neceſlary to give him ſome account of the depoſitions 


which were afterwards taken about it, 

While the Prince of Orange was making preparations for 
his expedition into England, a pamphlet was publiſhed in 
Holland, entitled, A Memorial of the Englith Proreflants, 
preſented to their Highn: Jer, the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, 
It was aſcribed to Dr. Burnet, or Major M ildman, wherein, 
after a long narrative of the grievances of the nation, the au- 
thor complained of King James's obliging his ſubjects to own 
a ſuppoſititious child for the Prince of Wales, adding, That 
his Majefly would newer ſuffer the witr::{/es that were pre- 


ſent at the Queen's delivery to be heard and examined. The 


King was no ftranger to the ſuſpictons entertained by the 
people on this account, but hitherto had pretended to be 1g- 
norant of, or at leaſt to deſpiſe them. He perceived, however, 
that on this occaſion, he could not, without great prejudice 
to himſelf, help anſwering ſo publick a challenge. He there- 
tore held an extraordinary Council the 22d of Ofzber, to 
which were called the Queen-Dowager, all the Lords ſpiritual 
and temporal then in town, the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen 
of London, the Judges, and ſeveral of his Majeſty's learned 
Council. Al} theſe being aſſembled, the King told them, 
*© He had called them together upon a very extraordinary 
eccaizon; but that extraordinary diſeaſes muſt have — 
wary 


Cy 
dinary remedies ; That the malicious endeavours of his ene- 
mies had ſo poiſoned the minds of ſome of his ſubjects, that 


lieve, that very many did not think this ſon, with which 
God had bleſſed him, to be his, but a ſuppoſed child. But, 


he might ſay, that by a particular Providence, ſcarce any 


Prince was ever born, where there were ſo many perſons 


preſent, That he had taken this time 10 have the matter 
heard and examined there, expecting that the Prince of O- 


range, with the firſt eaſterly wind, would invade this King- 


dom: And as he had often ventured his life for the nation 
before he came to the Crown, fo he thought himſelf more 
obliged fo to do now he was King, and did intend to go in 


perſon againſt him, whereby he might be expoſed to acci- 


dents z- and therefore he thought it neceſſary to have this 
now done, in order to ſatisfy the minds of his ſubjects, and 
to prevent the Kingdom's being engaged in blood and confu- 
fion after his death : That he had defired the Queen-Dowa- 


Ladies, Lords, and other perſons who were preſent, were 


f ready to depoſe upon oath their knowledge of the matter. 
| After this Speech, depoſitions were taken, firſt of the 
1 Queen-Dowager, who only ſaid, That he was in the room 
5 5 when the Queen was delivered, without any thing more po- 

. ſitive or particular. After her followed forty witneſſes, of 
*, which ſeventeen were Papiſts, and it was begun with prove- 

% ing, that the Queen was brought to bed while many perſons 
Fug were in the room. To this tended the teſtimonies of the 
5 eighteen Lords who accompanied the King thither, This 
oy aj ſignified nothing, or was very ambiguous. It was well 
-— nown, there were 2 great many perſons in the room at the 
* time the Queen was ſaid to be delivered; which doubtleſs, 
he was all that was meant by this proof. But it was not ſuffi- 
* cient to prove che reality of the delivery. Some of the La- 
wo dies depoſed, that they ſaw the child ſoon after in the arms 
__ of the mid wife. But as no man in the council durſt put any 
* queſtions to the witneſſes, concerning ſeveral circumſtances, 


cions. The midwife depoſed politively, that ſhe took the 
depoſed, that the Queen called her to give her her hand 


did, but the did not ſay whether ſhe felt the child or not. 
The Biſhop of Saliſbury adds, That the Counteſs of Sun 


land 


by the reports he had from all hands, he had reaſon to be- 


ger to give herſelf the trouble to come hither, to declare 
what ſhe knew of the birth of his ſon ; and that moſt of the 


theſe general depolitions were incapable to remove all ſuſpt- 


child from the Queen's body. The Counteſs of Sunderland | 
that ſhe might feel how the child lay, which, added ſhe, 7 


der- 
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her breaſts. 
ning out at the nipple. But what is remarkable, none of 


agreed in, 
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land told the Dutcheſs of Hamilton, (from whom he had this 


particular) that when ſhe put her hand into the bed, the 


Queen held it, and let it go no lower than her breaſts, ſo 
that really ſhe felt nothing. Many Ladies depoſed, That they 
had often ſeen the marks of milk on the Queen's linnen near 
Two or three depoſed, That they ſaw it run- 


theſe Ladies named the time in which they ſaw the milk, 


except one, who named the month of May. Now if it be 


true, as was before related, that the Queen was really with 
child till the 9th of April, and that ſhe miſcarried that day, 


all that was mentioned of milk in the Queen's breaſts, parti- 
cularly by her that fixed it to the month of May, might have 


followed upon that miſcarriage, and be no proof concerning 
the late birth. Mrs Pierce the Laundreſs depoſed, That the 


marks of a delivery. Fhe Biſhop objects here, that jt is 
ſtrange ſhe ſhould ſpeak only to one time. The Lady ent. 
worth was the fingle witneſs that depoſed, that ſhe had felt the 
Child move in the Queen's belly, but ſhe fixed it to no time, 
In general, ſee in few words the uſe that may be made 
of the ſuſpicions mentioned by ſeveral authors, and of theſe 


took linnen from the Queen's body once, which carried the 


depoſitions, namely, There being three caſes, in none of 
which the two parties agree, the depoſitions are not appli- 


cable to any of the caſes, without being contradicted by thoſe 


who maintain one of the other two caſts. 


midwife, appear moſt convincing, namely, That of the 


Lady who had ſcen milk run from the Queen's breaſts ; and 


that of the Lady 1/abella Wentworth, who had felt the child 


in the womb. Theſe two teſtimonies are ſufficient againſt 
thoſe who maintain, that the Queen was not with child from 


Let us take for 
inſtance, the two depoſitions, which, next to that of the 


anuary, the time of her declared pregnancy, to the 1oth 


of June, the time of her delivery. But they arc inſufficient 
againſt thoſe who pretend that ſhe was really with child, 
from the 6th of Oeber to the gth of April, when {he had a 


miſcarriage, 


for the reaſons before-mentioned. To be able 


therefore to give a certain judgment concerning the birth of 


the Prince of Wales, it is neceſſary, 1. That facts ſhould be 
I mean, whether it be true, that the Queen Was 
really with child, and that ſhe had a miſcarriage. 2. That 
thoſe who derive their ſuſpicions from the Queen's obſtinate 
refuſal to give ſatisfaction to the 
of this obſtinacy to the interval 
the day of her pretended miſcarriages 
the day of her delivery. For in ſuppolu 


between the gth of April, 
and the 1oth of June, 
12 the reality of her 

Pregnancy 


publick, ſhould fix the time 
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ptegnaney till Faſter week, the ſuſpicions ariſing from the 
Queen's obſtinacy, cannot but be ill-grounded, unleſs this 


obſtinacy is confined to the ſpace of time, between the miſ- 


carriage and the delivery, which it is not. 3. That the two 
Ladies who depoſed concerning the milk and the motion of 
the child, ſhould have fixed the time to the fame interval, 

otherwiſe their teſtimony proves nothing againſt thoſe who 
maintain, that the Queen was really with child till Zafter 
week, and had then a miſcarriage ; but this is what does not 
appear. As to the teſtimony of the midwife, which is the 
principal and moſt poſitive, all that can be objected to it, is, 
that it is a ſingle teſtimony, and that beſides ſhe being a Pa- 
piſt, might have been corrupted. . But this is only a con- 


jectur e, a bate poſſibility. It js therefore clear, that to de- 


cide this queſtion in a manner capable to fatisfy thoſe who 


only ſeek the truth, a more perfect knowledge muſt be had 


of many circumſtances which as yet lie conceaked. 
The King's precaution produced not the expected effect 
The ſuſpicion of an impoſture was ſo deeply rooted in the 


minds of molt of the Engliſh, that it -was rather confirmed 


than removed by this examination. The myſterious conduct 


obſerved at a time when, conſidering the general ſuſpicion, 
all poſſible precautions ought to have been taken to render 
the birth unqueſtionable, made a ſtronger impreſſion than all 
theſe teſtimonies, and the rather, as they were found to be 


very defective. Before this examination, the preſumption 
of law was for the Prince, ſince he was owned by both pa- 
rents, ſo that the proof lay on the other fide, and ought to 
be offered by thoſe who queſtioned it. But after the King 


| hadundertakento prove the reality of his ſon's birth, by forty 


witneſſes, of which more than thirty ſaid nothing material, 

and the reſt fixed no time to what they depoſed, he left 

room to his enemies to object againſt theſe very depoſitions. 
The King's own teſtimony was not more effectual. After 


the witneſſes were examined, he told the aſſembly, „% That 


the Princeſs Anne of Denmark would have been preſent; but 
that ſhe being with child likewiſe, and having not lately ſtir- 
red abroad, could not come fo far without hazard.” Adding 


turther, < That tho? he did not queſtion but every perſon. 


there preſent was ſatisfied before in this matter, yet by what 


they had heard, they would be better able to ſatisfy others:? 


That befides, if he and the Queen could be thought ſo wick- 
ed as to endeavour to impoſe a child upon the nation, ey 
{rw how impoſſible it would have been; neither could he h1m- 


elf be impoſed 125 having conſtantly been with the Queen 


during 
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duringher being with child, and the whole time of her labour. 
That there was none of them but would eaſily believe him, 
who had ſuffered ſo much for Conſcienee ſake, uncapable of 
fo great a villany, to the prejudice of his own children; and 
that he thanked God, that thoſe who knew him, knew well, 
that it was his principle todoashe would be done by, for that 
' was the law andthe Prophets; and he would rather die a thou- 
fand deaths, than do the leaſt wrong to any of his children.“ 
The reaſons alledged by the King in this Speech were far 
from being convincing, ſince thoſe who believed the impoſ- 
ture, were perſwaded, that the King was chiefly concerned in 
it, notwithſtanding all his aſſeverations, which were but lit- 
tle regarded. It is a ſad thing for a King not to be credited 
by the body of his Subjects. The depoſitions were ſolemnly 
_ enrolled in Cm and afterwards printed and diſperſed 
among the people. But this did not prevent a general belief, 
that the Prince of Wales was ſuppoſititious. So this birth re- 
mains hitherto in uncertainty, and probably, will long remain 
fo. For it muſt be obſerved, that after the King and Queen 
had withdrawn into France, there was no finding either the 
midwife or the Queen's Ladies, who had depoſed the moſt 
material circumſtances of the pregnancy or the delivery. 
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